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"Quality, steadfastness, equanimity, repose, and poise are the 
the standards and ideals of the scholar. Inclined as he may have 
been in ages .bygone to become an omnivorous eclectic like Pico 
della Mirandola, Rabelais, or Erasmus, he very soon became some- 
thing else, a man of taste, a connoisseur in the field of knowledge, 
a seeker after the most refined in culture. Quality is the motto of 
the scholar, not on the faith of publicity but of critical sense indorsed 
by tradition. The scholar is he who after painstaking comparison 
and careful selection can appreciate. Intellect not devoid of imagi- 
nation and constant acquaintance with the best minds of all ages 
are his method of arriving at truth. Of the scholar as of the gentle- 
man it may be said that he never hurries, not because he is lazy but 
because he is careful and an amateur of perfection . . . 

"The scholar can be modest. He holds that one must study much 
if he wishes to know a little. The scholar is sociable, he is courteous, 
a gentleman, and a man of the world. However much he may know, 
others will never find out. He can put up with other people's 
knowledge and serve as second to him who can prove himself first. 
To be gracious, affectionate, noble, humorous, generous, responsive, 
all this is the ideal of the scholar. A responsiveness of sympathy and 
a fine generosity which evoke an answering enthusiasm, stimulating, 
exhilarating, open-minded and open-hearted, this was said recently 
of William James and may be repeated of the true scholar. However 
natural they may seem, these virtues and qualities are for the scholar 
less the gift of nature than the product of culture. Nature culti- 
vated, culture made natural, appeal to him. Plato, Cicero, Mon- 
taigne, Voltaire, Goethe, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Anatole France, 
these are among his masters and models. His enthusiasm for 
culture marks the scholar. He is willing to burn of that gemlike 
flame of which Walter Pater spoke, provided it be lighted at the altar 
not of dilettantism but of humanism." 

R6gis Michaud, Phi Beta Kappa address, at the University of 
California. 



The Early Training of Scientists.— * 'It is a strange feature 
of the modern educational process that though children are born 
richly endowed with scientific instincts into a world which has gladly 
accepted a multitude of gifts from science, they encounter, from the 
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cradle to the university, constant opposition to the education of 
these instincts. 

"The child is excellent raw material for the making of the scientist. 
First of all, he is curiosity incarnate; he does not confine his atten- 
tions to those matters which adults consider practical, but tries to 
learn all he can about an environment which he finds brimming with 
interest. Moreover, he is an experimentalist, and the days are too 
short for the experiments he wishes to perform upon everything at 
hand, from the bric-&-brac to the patience of his elders. He relies 
upon experiment rather than upon authority for learning truth. 
Authoritative representations concerning the fragile qualities of 
glass, the taste of pepper or the temperature of a stove are to him 
but suggestions for experiments Although his experimental technique 
is simple and his capacity for reasoning and theorizing is undevel- 
oped, he has made a splendid beginning towards a scientific career. 

"In his further development^ however, he meets with opposition 
at every turn. Many of his experiments earn punishment from his 
parents, who discourage his curiosity and even pervert the truth for 
their own ends. At school, book-learning is substituted for obser- 
vation and experiment, and even when the topic is nature or science 
it is often taught in a very didactic way by a teacher who, though 
having taken many courses in pedagogy, may have but little appre- 
ciation of the spirit and method of science. At Sunday School 
he is likely to find a teacher who praises as religious virture the docile 
acceptance of dogmatic authority and to whom the term 'doubt* 
is one of opprobium. 

"The repressive process, alas, does not end here, for we in the uni- 
versity who next take him in hand delight in giving him the im- 
pression that the subject has been thoroughly elucidated. We 
take little pains to help him to realize the existence of vast fields 
awaiting exploration. Moreover, we are so anxious to guard him 
from errors of fact that we announce in advance what he is expected 
to find in his experiments. He is told to mix solution A with solution 
B and 'to note the red precipitate which is formed.' The precipitate 
he gets may happen to be yellow, but he has learned by this time that 
it is safer to call it red in his note-book. Why quarrel with the 
instructor? It is wiser to give the answer he wants, and keep him 
in a good humor." 

J. H. Heudebrand, in Science. 
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